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FOREWORD 

There are definite signs that Gandhi and his life, 
thought and action would be studied more and more 
by people and a vast amount of interpretative literature 
would be produced as days pass by. 

Here is a study of the impact of Ruskin, especially 
his Unto This Last on Gandhi in the early days. 

Though this study mainly emphasises the influence 

of Ruskin, it has also tried to trace other influences of 
western writers. 

Gandhi kept his mind always open to good things 

from whichever direction and whichever persons and 

whatever religions they came. The influence of Ruskin 
which Gandhi generously acknowledged is obviously 
very important. In fact, the idea of Sarvodaya is 
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already implicit and reflected in Unto This Last. I 

am glad that it has been possible for Sarva Seva Sangh, 
Rajghat, Varanasi, to bring out this brief but good 
study of Ruskin and Gandhi. 

There is no doubt that both Ruskin and Gandhi 
were great idealists ; but Gandhi never cared for any 
ideals which he could not immediately translate into 
action in his own life. That is how as soon as he saw 
that Ruskin’s ideas were really good, he set about 
establishing the Phoenix settlement. We know how 
he translated the ideas of Unto This Last into a living 
symbol of human endeavour where bread-labour, 
dignity of manual work and equality reigned supreme. 


—R. R. Diwakar. 
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RU5KIN AND GANDHI 




CHAPTER ONE 


THE MAGIC SPELL OF A BOOK 

1 

In 1904 Gandhi read Ruskin’s Unto this Last while on his 
way from Johannesburg to Durban. This book had been 
given to him at the station by Mr. Henry Polak with the remark 
that he would surely like it. In Gandhi’s own words : “ The 
book was impossible to lay aside once I had begun it. It gripped 

me.I could not get any sleep that night. I determined 

to change my life in accordance with the ideals of the book.” 1 

This was the first book of Ruskin Gandhi had ever read, 
and it brought about an instantaneous and practical trans¬ 
formation in his life. He translated it later into Gujarati 
entitling it Sanodaja. 

The book gave an organic unity to the long-maturing ideas 
in Gandhi’s mind. “ I believe that I discovered some of my 
deepest convictions reflected in this great book of Ruskin, and 
that is why it so captured me and made me transform my life. 
A poet is one who can call forth the good latent in the human 
breast. Poets do not influence all alike, for every one is not 
evolved in an equal measure. 

The teachings cf Unto this Last I understood to be : 

1. That the good of the individual is contained in the good 
of all. 

2. That a lawyer’s work has the same value as the barber’s, 
in as much as all have the right of earning their liveli¬ 
hood from their work. 

: 3 - That a life labour, i.e., the life of the tiller of the soil 

and the handicraftsman is the life worth living. 
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The first of these I knew. The second I had dimly realised. 
The third had never occurred to me. Unto this Last made it 
as clear as daylight for me that the second and the third were 
contained in the first. I arose with the dawn, ready to reduce 
these principles to practice.” 2 

2 

Putting into practice whatever appealed to him was a habit 
with Gandhi. He described to Mr. Alfred West the effect 
Unto this Last had produced on his mind, and in two days he 
fixed up the plan with his own men that Indian Opinion “ should 
be removed to a farm on which every one should labour, drawing 
the same living wage.” 3 Phoenix, in the vicinity of Durban, 
was purchased and Indian Opinion was shifted there. 

The Phoenix settlers were less than ten in number con¬ 
sisting only of those who had volunteered to go there. Difficul¬ 
ties arose in the initial stages but the workers were undaunted. 
On the eve of the day scheduled for the appearance of the paper, 
the oil engine failed. “ What about the hand-wheel ?” asked 
Gandhi. “ Where have we the men to work it ?” asked Mr. 
West. The carpenters who happened to be on the spot volun¬ 
teered to work the wheel ; the settlers volunteered and it was 
an ‘ unforgettable ’ night of voluntary co-operation and the 
paper came out on the due date. An atmosphere of self-reliance 
was created in the settlement. Gandhi regarded this as a test 
case and he gratefully refers to these days as “ of the highest 
moral uplift for Phoenix.” 4 Phoenix thus began with its ideal 
of simplicity, self-sufficiency and corporate feeling. It became 
a miniature welfare state. 

3 

The changes brought about in Phoenix bring out into bold 
relief its saliec features. In the first place Phoenix became a 
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common home for all. A peep into this household will show 
how it was run as a well-regulated family. Among the settlers 
were Gujaratis, Hindustanis, Tamilians as well as Europeans, 
both men and women. 

The morale of the settlers rose, and that of the paper too. 
At first advertisments were allowed in the paper, then they were 
discontinued and Indian Opinion stood purely for a spirit of 
service. Gandhi, referring to the change that came over 

the paper, says that Indian Opinion became “ a force to reckon 
with. ”5 


Even though the rates of subscription had to be raised to 
meet the expenditure of the paper, the number of subscribers 
grew. When the Satyagraba struggle gained momentum, the 
workers rose to the occasion. The majority went to jail. The 
rest not only kept up, but actually improved, the quality of the 
paper and thereby contributed to the success of the struggle. 

What was the secret of this spontaneous response ? Gandhi’s 
method of remoulding society was to begin with individuals 
by creating proper conditions for their living and growth. His 
respect for human personality and his faith in its immense 
possibilities lie at the core of his thought. When Phoenix 
community had to make decisions involving its destiny, it did 
so on its free will and consciously chose the way of life it 
thought best for itself. This was a triumph of the new way 
of life and a challenge to the rule of force. 

The significant feature of the new way was its elastic nature; 
it 1 not conform to any preconceived pattern. It also indicated 
the depth and range of Gandhi’s vision and his respect for 
reahty Alive to the needs and requirements of the time and 

nr W T f' per “ iVe relationshi P between various 

problems and reduce them to an organic unity. What he tried 

to achieve was no. any particular scheme or system but a way 

Of life transcending the limits of time and space and nationality. 
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Hence the elasticity of his ideal and its universality. The only 
reform he was concerned with was the development of total 
personality and the only way to bring about this reform was 
by humanising the conditions of life for all by enforcing the 
justice of Unto this Uast. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE PARABLE OF THE VINEYARD 

1 

The famous parable of the Vineyard ( St. Matthew XX : 
1-14 ) ending with the lines “ I will give Unto this Last even as 
unto thee ” supplied Ruskin the title of his book. 

Since a study of the parable is necessary, it is quoted below : 

1. For the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is 
an house-holder, which went out early in the morning 
to hire labourers into his vinevard. 

J 

2. And when he had agreed with the labourers for a penny 
a day, he sent them into his vineyard. 

3. And he went out about the third hour, and saw others 
standing idle in the market place. 

4. And said unto them ; Go ye also into the vineyard and 
whatsoever is right, I will give you. And they went 
their way. 

5. Again he went out about the sixth and ninth hour, and 
did likewise. 

6. And about the eleventh hour he went out, and found 
others standing idle, and saith unto them, why stand 
ye here all the day idle ? 

7. They say unto him. Because no man hath hired us. He 
saith unto them. Go ye also into the vineyard ; and 
whatsoever is right, that shall ye receive. 

8. So when even was come, the lord of the vineyard saith 
unto his steward. Call the labourers and give them their 
hire, beginning from the last unto the first. 
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9. And when they came that were hired about the eleventh 
hour they received every man a penny. 

10. But when the first came, they supposed that they should 
have received more ; and they likewise received every 


man a penny. 

11. And when they had received it, they murmured against 
the goodman of the house. 

12. Saying, These last have wrought but one hour, and thou 
hast made them equal unto us, which have borne the 
burden and the heat of the day. 

13. But he answered one of them and said. Friend, I do 
thee no wrong : Didst not thou agree with me for a 
penny ? 

14. Take that thine is, and go thy way : I will give unto 


this last, even as unto thee. 

The figure of the vineyard is very familiar in the Bible ; 
it signifies how souls are prepared for Heaven and care pro¬ 
vided by God who is the owner of the Vineyard. Figuratively, 
the day signifies the duration of each individual life ; and the 
pennv, eternal life. Literally, the penny means maintenance 
wage's ; the Roman penny being equal to 1/8 oz. of fine silver. 

°\Vhen this Parable is studied along with the lesson on riches 
and apostolic poverty ( St. Luke XVIII : 22, 25 ; and S. 
Matthew XIX : 23-30 ) as it is intended to be, one may^read 
into it two main intetptetations-how distmct.ons between 
races and nations ate done away with in the kingdom of God 
and how the labourers of the Vineyard ( the 
assured care whether they come early or late. Th p 
object of this paternal care is the welfare of al^ 

P the view P^P^ —oCtl d oeI 

r S the penny; one has to toil till evening, till the end of one : s 
life and that too cheerfully and ungrudgmgly. Tod should 
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be useful, conducive to social welfare. There is beauty in self- 
help. Above all, there is justice ; every one gets an opportu¬ 
nity “ to earn the penny.” 

Bread labour is necessary, it is sacred and it is an equaliser. 
Through bread labour the conflict between the individual and 
society is done away with. 

Penny is indivisible, so the conflict between the temporal 
and the spiritual is also eliminated. Bread labour becomes a 
course of spiritual discipline. 

The whole behaviour of the owner of the vineyard is one 
of goodness. It is not necessity that leads him to hire the 
labourers. The Lord of the Vineyard invites labourers at 
different times of the day to come and work in the Vineyard, 
the first batch on “a penny a day” and the rest on “ whatsoever 
is right.” The latter, who came on trust, are raised in status to 
that of the first. The relationship between the master and the 
operatives is not one of sale and purchase, or of strategy to 
forestall each other, but is one of independence and personal 
responsibility, of duties and obligations and not of rights and 
privileges. It is one of co-operation arising out of a balanced 
mind which knows its spiritual nature. “ Labour is not a com¬ 
modity to be bought and sold by measure;” 1 the labourer is a 
spiritual entity living, growing and perfecting itself. The 
concept of human wholeness lies at the core of the master’s 
conduct. The vineyard is a non-competitive “Common-wealth” 
where the relations between capital and labour are controlled 
not by economic standards but by human standards as in a 
family. The inherent divinity in man is capable of blossoming 
into justice and justice into beauty. If man realises his own 
true nature which is spiritual, truth, beauty and goodness must 
o low. It makes one “not merely love but diligently love 
justice, the love which seeks diligently, that is to say, choosingly 
and by preference to all things else.”* & y 
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In this parable Ruskin perceived the pattern of conduct to be 
followed in all spheres of human activity. He saw in it an 
exposition of an integral philosophy of life, at once beautiful 
and all-comprehensive, a philosophy that solves all contradic¬ 
tions and gives a meaning to life. 

2 


“The revolutionary feature in Jesus’ conception of the 
Kingdom was the method by which it was to be established, 
not by the coming of a Messiah who would crush the enemies 
of Israel, but by suffering and sacrifice. The secret of this was 
the one thing which Jesus was at pains to teach his disciples, 
and it was this which they found most difficult to learn.” 3 When 
Peter asks, “ Behold, we have forsaken all, and followed thee ; 
what shall we have therefore ?” ( St. Matthew XIX : 27 ), 
Christ answers, “Many that are first shall be last and the last 
shall be first”, ( St. Matthew XIX : 30 ) and the parable follows. 
Christ makes it clear to his disciples that one’s pursuit after 


perfection entails the sacrifice of one’s ego. The labourers in 
the vineyard who came early complained that the others who 
came late got a penny too. The rich young man who came to 
Jesus for eternal life went away sorrowful when he was advised 
to leave off all that he had ; for he was unwilling to sacrifice his 
rich possessions-his distinctions. The mother who came with 
■her children to Christ was also thinking in terms of distinc¬ 
tions “ Then came to him the mother of Zabedee’s children 
with her sons worshipping him . . .and saith unto him. Grant 
that these my two sons n>ay sit, the one on the r.ght hand an 
the other on the left, ih tjiy.Kingdom . (St. Matthew XX. ) 
In every case we 'find this ’-ego, hankering after _ super,or,ry 
manifested. £go w«ps vye 's mmd and blmds one s ^ 
whosoever will »",ong you, let h,m be you^ervan 

Even as the Son of man came not to be mm.stered unto, but 
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to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many. ” ( St. 

Matthew XX : 27,28.) The surrender of the ego as the 
first principle of spiritual growth is emphasised. When the 
process of development is complete, the spirit of competition 
automatically disappears. 

Ruskin saw the non-competitive welfare state he sought 
for, beautifully portrayed in the parable, and he set it forth in 
Unto this Last bringing the whole content of his mind to bear 
upon this book; and his other books constitute “an exposition, 
expansion and practical application of Unto this Last.” 

3 

Commentaries on the Bible are many, and perhaps the most 
violent disagreements are to be found in the interpretations of 
the parables relating to the Kingdom of Heaven. Broadly 
speaking, there are two approaches. One school looks upon 
these parables as expositions of certain esoteric doctrines about 
salvation. The other school lays stress on “ that by which 

men act when they live ; not that they think of when they 
die 7 

Not in some distant future, in a world beyond death, is the 
Kingdom of Heaven to be attained, it must be realised here and 
now in our day-to-day life. “Religion must either occupy the 
highways as well as the by-ways, the whole of life or abdicate.”* 
Ruskin saw in the parable of the Vineyard a solution for all 
the pressing problems of contemporary society. 



CHAPTER THREE 


UNTO THIS LAST 


In the previous chapter it has been stated that Ruskin brought 
the whole content of his mind to bear upon Unto this Last. On 

what lines did his mind evolve ? 

“ The first step”, says Ruskin, “to the understanding either 
of the mind or position of a great man ought, I think, to be 
an enquiry into the elements of his early instruction and the 
mode in which he was affected by the circumstances of surround¬ 
ing life.” 1 Praeterita and Fors Clavigera by Ruskin contain 
his autobiography. Brought up in an atmosphere of rigid 
discipline by his mother Margaret who had been a pattern girl 
in Mrs. Rice’s Academy 2 and a follower of Wesley, Ruskin 
soon imbibed the Wesleyan principle of ethical ordering of 
day to day life and the zeal to reform others. “ I have with deeper 
gratitude tochronicle”, says Ruskin, “what I owe to my mother 
for the resolutely consistent lessons which so exercised me in 
the Scriptures as to make every word of them familiar to me in 
my ear in habitual music, yet in that familiarity reverenced, 
as transcending all thought, and ordaining all conduct . The 
Bible became the backbone of his thought and style. And whe 
baby John, seated at the window, started his sermon to the 
people outside in these morels, “ People, be dood, ,f you arc 
dood, Dod will love you.we see in him *<= essence of his 

lineage, and his future personality in the making. 

John, in “ muslin and sash”, could suggest to Northcote 

“the blue hills” 5 as the background for his portrait. His evote 
father James, an honest merchant and a man of high natural 
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powers and exquisitely romantic sensibility”®, a lover of good 

pictures and of books, had transmitted to his son his aesthetic 

sense. John’s mind, already fed on the Bible, became enriched 

by Mont-Blanc, Turner and Prout and he specially mentions 

three centres of his education, Rouen, Geneva and Pisa. 

Ethics thus became inseparable from aesthetics. Between 

1837-39 while at Oxford this vision became clearer by the 

studyofPlato with the result—his “rage against iniquity became 

divine.” According to him, the normal individual fulfilling 

his duties and responsibilities, is not doing any violence to his 

natural bent ; to love beauty is to be good and this became the 

burden of his song to the very end. Ruskin, like Plato, sought 

Absolute Beauty. The habit of detachment, of rising above 

the immediate and the insistent, and of seeing correlated facts 

and plumbing truth to its very depths, was in Ruskin from 

the very beginning. “ While few could correct proofs at 

Sestn and write Political Economy at Chamoni Ruskin could • 

his articles on Taxation and Education emerged from these 
beauty spots.” 

Ruskin could perceive the organic connection between 
aesthetics and social reform. Being studious of self perfection 
it is only natural that he should begin this reform with himself 
Here I am he said, “trying to reform the world and I suppose 

riX > T W ' th my5e,f ” , “ d b >’ —P" -d precept hc 

r ed to vitalise his inner urge for perfection. He led a clean and 

to Du?! ’ PraC,iSed tCmpCranCC “ d biased no opportunity 
to put into practice what he believed in. * 

Instances of ‘ Shramdan ’, ‘ Sampattidan ’ and ‘ Vidyadan ’ 

Hinck m bf hfe ~ Street cleanin g at Seven Dials, road digging at 
Hmcksey, placing £160.000 in lands and houses for philanthropic 

MeT’s Colli:;" 12 :" 18 h ‘ S SerViC “ ” 3 teacher in the Working 

fortheNai ^n repann8 ° tal 8°- of Turner’s sketched 
for die National Gallery. In fact Ruskin’s work as a regenerator 
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of the social conscience began quite early in life and it is in 
this capacity that we have to study him . 

2 


“About the year 1785, England and more especially Lanca¬ 
shire, stood at the edge of an unprecedented industrial develop¬ 
ment.” But Lancashire could also show on its balance sheet 
“ insanitary slums, ” “ starvation wages, ” uncongenial con¬ 
ditions of work for children and adults alike, and “ oblivion of 
drunkenness.” 8 Among those who took up the cause of social 
reform, mention should be made of Robert Owen and the 
Chartists. Owen, a philanthropist and socialist, concentrated 
on education and co-operation in industry. His firm belief 
was that children could be moulded and his school at New 


Lanark ( opened in 1816) was the first instance “ of a large 
scale education.” 9 He organised the union of the workers 
in order to establish “the paramount rights of industry and 
humanity,” 10 a theory that he had adumbrated in bis “ New 
View of society ( 1813 ). But the ruling classes could not be 
“ persuaded to inaugurate socialism.” Owen failed to see that 
“ reason has a class basis.” 11 The Chartists agitated for 
political power which they thought, would better the condition 
of the workers. 

“The hungry forties meant literal starvation for many workers. 
Bread was largely made of plaster. Most of the necessaries of life 
were heavily taxed. There was no state education and the hours 
of work made impossible the handing down from parents to 
children of traditional knowledge; in 1842, for instance, m 
South Wales, not one grown male in fifty could read. 13 oo 


business did not prove real wealth. 

Ruskin had “vialfuls as it were of Wordsworth’s reverence, 

Shelley’s sensitiveness and Turner’s accuracy all m one 
The ugliness of Victorian society pained him. He trace ■ o 
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its lack of sensibility. When the first of the five volumes of 
Modern Painters appeared, Ruskin says, “Nobody, in all England, 
at that time—Turner was already sixty—cared in the true sense 
of the word, for Turner but the retired coachmaker at Totten¬ 
ham, and I.” 14 


The melancholy knowledge of the agricultural condition 
in Switzerland and Italy, gained in 1844 and 1845 respectively, 
troubled Ruskin; his contact with the Working Men’s College, 
a centre of Christian Socialism, and his close association with 
Charles Kingsley and F. D. Maurice gave him a more intimate 
knowledge of working men’s problems. 

In 1848 Ruskin wrote to his father, “ I am born to conceive 

what I cannot execute, recommend what I cannot obtain, and 

niourn over what I cannot save.” Aesthetics merged into 
the religion of humanity. ,>15 

After 1850, Carlyle’s influence on Ruskin became more pro¬ 
found. Carlyle “ the sage of Chelsea” read with marvellous 
accuracy the stgns of the times and felt that what the world 

ofl pT- 1 r itUal tebinh - He d ™ ou "“d the teachings 
o the Political Economists whom he called “ the respectable 

professors of the dismal science,” 16 insisted uoon 

of labour as “tU* tt : . . , insisted upon the organisation 

• . , Universal vital Problem of the World” 17 and 

maintained that “ Truth and i worm and 

being conserved and prLerved 

of tss imo cariyie ’ s 

already become the target"olR^ZcT S^r ^ 

of Architecture. (1849) in the r a r,, ' n Seven Lamps 
showed that the socalled P iv^f ° edlence ' for instance, he 
la Tie S^es ofv Z 

Stones,” Whiie ddung wLh ” t^e ^ r'^ “Sermons i„ 
Ruskin pointed out that rU • ^ 1 ,° f constructive art,”- 

ensure “the happy life o/XT ° ? naUonaI economy was to 

2 PPy Work ™«-” 20 i n 185?> iQ The 
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Political Economy of Art , he investigated more thoroughly into 
the nature of Political Economy. He was convinced that a 
lack of sensibility and the consequent wrong conception of 
wealth lay at the root of all evils and that the time had come 
to deal a death blow to “ the economic man” and “laissez- 


faire.” 

Matters were brought to a head by the Builders’ Strike in 
1859. The strike baffled the economists. “Obstinately, the 
masters took one view and obstinately, the operatives another 
and no Political Economy could set them at one. 21 

“ For my own part, I feel the force of mechanism and the 
fury of avaricious commerce to be at present so irresistible that 
I have seceded from the study not only of architecture, but 
nearly of all art and have given myself, as I would in a besiege 
city, to seek the best modes of getting bread and butter for i s 

multitudes,” 22 said Ruskin. 

The climax came in 1860 with Unto th.s ^/-dedicated to 
Carlyle “The solitary teacher of Truth, justice and Godliness. 
Unto this Last appeared as articles in the Cornb.ll Magn V m then 
edited by Ruskin’s friend Thackeray and Ruskin refers to them 
as “the truest, rightest-worded and most serviceable words 
I have ever written.” 23 It was a daring challenge and it evoke 
bitter opposition. Ruskin never gave up the fight. 


Ruskin’s Lectures on The Political Economy of Art, delivered 
at Manchester (1857) and published as Al fy for.Eoer.l heralded 
Unto This East- the Political Economy of Wealth. 

The function of the artist, according to Rusk ” ,s ’ of 
and feel “To see things rightly means to see th 
Xern, without any choice or more i-se Perceptmn of ne 

srrss=sc -— 
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nation” 26 into play. To fulfil his function the artist ought to be 
an educated man, for the mind of an educated man is greater than 
the knowledge it possesses; it is like the vault of Heaven en¬ 
compassing the earth which lives and flourishes beneath it. 27 
Education leads human souls to what is best and makes what 
is best out of them. 28 

The aesthetic sense, therefore, is not a fugitive faculty taking 
refuge from the realities of life; it is the expression of the total 
personality, and it brings about self integration as well as 
integration of society. 

The education of labour implies planned economy. “ All 

economy may be defined as the art of managing labour. 

Economy no more means saving money than it means spending 
money. It means the administration of a house; its steward¬ 
ship; spending or saving, that is, whether money or time or 
anything else, to the best possible advantage.” 29 It is the 
duty of the state to educate and it is the duty of those who 
receive education to serve the state. Obligations are mutual. To 
ensure proper management of the Economy of Art, Ruskin 
insists on the observance of the following rules—the discourage¬ 
ment of all waste and imitation, the encouragement of the exact 
finish of workmanship, the safeguarding of unhampered free¬ 
dom of the artist and above all the substitution of the law of 
justice to that of laissez-faire. 

Work and the workman influence, and are influenced by, 
each other. The thinker ought to work and the worker ought 
to think and both should be gentlemen. Ruskin maintains 
that art is life and all life is a unity. Aesthetics is a redemptive 
force; it is all-embracing. His theories of “taste”, “ imagina¬ 
tion”, “integral education” and “freedom” are facets of the 
one central concept-that of human wholeness. Freedom 
consists not in the freedom from restraint but in the freedom 
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to choose consciously and in the resultant development of 
personality. 

An integrated personality is considered as wealth. The 
process of self-integration itself is wealth, and everything that 
facilitates this process is wealth. The purpose of the owner 
of the vineyard was to enable each worker to achieve perfec¬ 
tion. The target of all economic planning should be the 
evolution of integrated human beings. It is on this fundamental 
lesson of the Parable that Ruskin built his Political Economy 
of Art and it supplied him the model for his Political Economy 

of Wealth. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


WEALTH 


Ruskin develops his Political Economy of Wealth as follows : 

Three material things are not only useful but essential to 
Pure Air, Water, Earth .” This implies that the satisfac¬ 
tion of economic needs is vital to man. “ Three immaterial 
things ” adds Ruskin, after the manner of Wordsworth, “Ad¬ 
miration, Hope and Love are not only useful but essential to 
life. 1 The term “immaterial” is used in the sense of “spiritual”, 
that is to say, “not material”. According to him, “Admiration is 
the power of discerning and taking delight in what is beautiful 
in visible form and lovely in human character; Hope is the 
recognition by true foresight of better tilings to be reached 
thereafter by ourselves or by others and Love is both of 
family and neighbour, faithful and satisfied...” 2 Man doth not 
live by bread alone. «Is not the life more than meat and 
the body than raiment ?” ( St. Matthew VI : 25 ). 

Ruskin defines wealth in terms of an integrated personality 
and the greatest wealth in terms of “the largest number of such 
personalities.” 3 “The final consummation of wealth is in the 
producing of as many as possible of full-breathed, bright-eyed 
happy-hearted men.” Nourishing them is also a form of wealth* 
for, “that country is the richest which nourishes the greatest 
number of noble and happy human beings.”* The epithets 

noble” and “happy” refer to the state of the mind of an in¬ 
tegrated personality. 

Then follows a flash of Ruskin’s spirit, “Life is Wealth life 
including all its powers of Love, Joy and Admiration.”* *The 
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term life, according to him, includes “man’s intellect, soul and 
physical power.” 6 

Since the life of an integrated being is wealth, his life- 
producing, life sustaining, and life promoting things form 
wealth. According to this view, fresh air, fresh water, bread 
and butter, a quantity of cultivable land, good books, parks, 
good schools, good pictures and museums, and all that come 
under this category, form wealth. The capacity to enjoy these 
is wealth. Productive labour ( productive in the sense that 
it facilitates the life of an integrated being ) forms wealth. On 
the other hand, public houses, bad pictures, slums and garrets, 
hunting and shooting, manufacturing and selling things “for 
percentage ” 7 do not form wealth. An industrious man (in¬ 
dustrious in the above sense ) is, an idler is not, wealth. Thus 
Ruskin proves that the nature of wealth is qualitative , and that 
wealth is to be considered in terms of the integration of 


personality. 

Ruskin therefore makes a fervent appeal to operatives, 
merchants and others to examine the ultimate meaning of the 
business they have in hand, because the wealth of nations as of 
men “does not consist in ciphers but in substance” 8 and ‘among 
national manufactures, that of good souls of a good quality turns 
out to be quite a lucrative one.” 6 This he maintains to be 
the aim of Political Economy and this forms the bed rock of his 
vision of an ideal noncompetitive welfare state. 

Ruskin envisages social integration through 

fXence both by personal and by nteans of his possession over 
the lives of lth of the human body holds good 

for "the well-tehtg^o^a state, each member functioning so that 
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the general organism may be retained in perfect health, and at 
the same time the general health subserving the requisites of 
the organism for its proper functioning. The reciprocal role 
of the individual and the state is stressed by Ruskin. 

In regard to the means of the acquisition of wealth, Ruskin 
is equally emphatic about their being ethical. “Acquisition 
of wealth is finally possible under certain conditions of society, 
of which quite the first was a belief in the existence and even, 
for practical purposes, in the attainability of honesty.” 11 He 
thus asserts his two-fold belief—belief in the inherent honesty 
of human nature and in its practicability. His pet song is, as 
in Ecclesiastes VII : 29, “God hath made man upright...” and 
along with that he upholds the motto ( as in Job. XXVII, 6 ) 
“ My righteousness I hold fast and will not let it go.” Quoting 
Pope, he says, “Honesty is indeed a respectable virtue but how 
much higher may men attain !” 12 Examples of this perfectibi¬ 
lity of human nature are not lacking. The captain of London 
shook hands with his mate and got ready to go down with his 
passengers ; this, according to Ruskin is “ true human nature”; 
he calls it “true heroic temper”. 

Illustrating his point further by taking five professions, 
Ruskin shows how in our day-to-day life this “ true heroic 
temper ” can be made to prevail. “ The Soldier’s profession, 
is to defend his country, the Pastor’s, to teach it ”, the Physi¬ 
cian s, to keep it in health; the Lawyer’s, to enforce justice in 
it and the Merchant’s, to provide for it. And the duty of all 
these men is, on due occasions, to die for it. The Soldier 
would die rather than leave his post in battle, the Physician 
would die rather than leave his post in plague, the Pastor would 
die rather than teach falsehood, the Lawyer would die rather 
than countenance in justice... The Merchant would insist on 
the purity of the thing provided, its perfectness, than consent 
to any deterioration, adulteration or unjust and exorbitant 
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price and meet fearlessly any form of distress, poverty or 
labour, which may, through maintenance of these points, come 
upon him 13 

By defining wealth—its end and the means thereof—in 
terms of his concept of human wholeness, Ruskin draws in 
noble outlines the dignity of the daily life of humanity and 
shows us how the motive of service can be made to take the 
place of self interest in all our activities. The individual is 
sacred; society is sacred; in the voluntary identification of the 
one with the other lies their redemption. 


J. S. Mill, in his Principles of Political Economy declared 
that it was no part of the design of his treatise “ to aim at 
metaphysical nicety of definitions as every one has a notion 
sufficiently correct for common purposes of what is meant by 
wealth.” 11 Ruskin was not prepared to proceed on popular 
notions as the public in his opinion “ is only a great baby ” 16 
He therefore straightway proceeded to give a clear definition 
of wealth. Learned as he was in the “ peerage of words and 
at the same time aware of “ the deadly work of masked words 
and definitions,” Ruskin was anxious “ to give in plain Eng . 
an accurate and stable definition of wealth; such a definition be- 
imr absolutely necessary for a basis of economical science, 
a S matter of fact in his Preface to Unto this Last, while e\- 
.*i*i ‘ the a i m of the book that “ it is respecting the necessity 

P f\he organisation of labour with fixed wages...””, he makes 

1 that “ the first object of these papers was nothing else 
it clear that the definitioI rs”.». Being one who could not 

than giving express the slightest variations in the 

only see and fee but Jso^ ^ and roc ks it 

form and colour ^ ^ make a dose scrutin y of the 

is only natura He rea i ise d the magnitude of the 

terminology use J ^ especially in the field of Poh- 
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3 

Now it is easy to understand Ruskin’s theories on produc¬ 
tion, distribution, and consumption of wealth. “ Production is 
of things nobly consumable; usefulness of a thing depends on 
its suitableness to the person possessing it, and in his vital 
power to use it.” 19 This theory of Ruskin has definite reference 
to his concept of human wholeness. For example, a good 
book becomes useful in the hands of one to whom it is suitable. 
Bread and butter are suitable for all. Everything that is “ sui¬ 
table for a happy and noble human being ” comes under pro¬ 
duction. 

It also follows that by restricting production to tilings 
‘nobly consumable’ people can be got to cultivate taste. Taste 
is an integral part of life; it affects, and is affected by, life. 
Production and consumption influence, and are influenced by, 
each other and they determine human felicity. 

It would be a gross error to think that, by encouraging for 
example public houses, wealth would increase because of the 
increase in revenue. Money gain is not the true gain, but hu¬ 
manity is; “those whose minds arc continually set on money 
gain...fall into every sort of net and snare dazzled by the coin¬ 
glitter as birds by the fowler’s glass .”20 An increase in the 
number of mills with impoverished workmen does not cons¬ 
titute wealth. That is why Ruskin points out that, “ con¬ 
sumption is the crown of production and the wealth of a nation 
is only to be estimated by what it consumes,” and the final 
object of Political Ecohomj, the science of wealth, is “ to get 
good methods of consumption and great quantity of consump¬ 
tion : in other words to use every thing nobly : whether it be 
substance, service, or service perfecting substance.” 21 The 

interests of the consumer and the producer are thus made to 
harmonise. 

Distribution too becomes something more than 


mere 
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arithmetic. Catering to the limitless appetites of a few finds 
no place in Ruskin’s economy. Distribution is treated in terms 
of common-wealth ( welfare ), “ distribution is of the right 
thing to the right man at the right time.” 22 

Ruskin’s theories on Political Economy of wealth, like 
those on Political Economy of Art can be summed up in one 
sentence—“ True economy is the law of the house. Economy, 
private or public is concerned with the national application of 
labour whether in the sphere of production, preservation, or 
distribution. Whatever is produced wisely has to be preserved 
carefully, distributed seasonably and consumed nobly.”* 3 
This leads to the most vital aspect of Political Economy the 
organisation of labour. 

4 

Since production is of things nobly consumable, productive 
labour is not negative labour, but positive labour; the tiling 
produced is not the “ spider’s web ” but “ honey ” ( a thing 
nobly consumable ) and hence this has special reference to 
human wholeness. Unproductive labour and idleness arc 


entirely ruled out of Ruskin s scheme. 

“ The essential production is for the mouth.”- 4 “ The world 
cannot become a factory nor a mine; as long as men live, they 
have to live by bread and the far away valleys must laugh as 
they are covered with the gold of God and the shouts of hn> 
happy multitudes ring round the wine-press and the well. 
Here we get an echo of the Psalm LXV : 13-“ The valleys 
also are covered over with corn ; they shout for ,oy they a so 
cino- ” Service to the multitude is service to the Lord of 
f’. , ( cf St Matthew IV : 25 and XIX : 2.). Ruskin 
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“ Son, go, work today in my vineyard ” ( St. Matthew XXI: 
28). Toil is a necessary condition of life. Useful labour is 
an integrating force in regard to the individual and also in 
regard to society. Through useful labour the different aspects 
of one’s personality are brought together to form a unified 
whole; and as a result, the ‘ Fatherhood of God ’ and ‘ Brother¬ 
hood of man * are recognised. And “ the sun of justice is made 
to prevail with his vital and healing light, for there is no light 
other than this by which we can see each other’s faces and 
live. ” 26 


5 

Ruskin felt that a constructive organisation of labour was 
an imperative need. He could not subscribe to the Victorian 
theory that public interests would automatically be protected 
if all parties took care of their own interests. Ruskin denounced 
this theory. “It is the privilege of rats and wolves to live by 
the laws of demand and supply.” 27 Fie also condemned 
Ricardo’s theory of “natural rate of wages”, which the latter 
defined as ‘ maintenance wages ’. The word ‘maintain’, says 
Ruskin, “ gives rise to many questions—maintain whom and 
how and to what length of lite.” 28 Here too Ruskin pleads for 
the Family Ideal i. e. “ a consistent, well-administered com¬ 
petence, modest and laborious.” 29 Ruskin pleads for fixed rate 
of wages for the workman as in the army and navy, “ as fixed 
salary is more salutary than high wages subject to the chance 
of their being thrown out. Moreover fixed wages would lead 
the workman into regular habits of labour and life.” 33 In 
order to create a permanent interest in the workmen in the 
establishment, Ruskin suggests that they should be paid “ com¬ 
pensatory wages for the days of unemployment Both 
underpayment and overpayment would be unjust. Workers 
should be paid just wages. Since money payment is the 
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usual form, the money we give him as wages must procure 
the worker at least equivalent of his labour for justice consists 
in absolute exchange. There should be equity in payment. 
“Just price is its equivalent of the productive labour of 
mankind.” 31 


The true economy of payment of a just wage is the argu¬ 
ment which is heard consistently in Ruskin. His principles 
of Political Economy were all involved in a single phrase, “ sol¬ 
diers of the ploughshare as well as soldiers of the sword. In 
Ruskin’s economy none is superior none inferior; so long as one 
earns one’s bread one is entitled to get just payment. And 
Ruskin warns us in these words, “ There will come a time for 
better payment; some day, assuredly, more pence will be paid 
to Peter the Fisherman, and fewer to Peter the Pope; we shall 


pay people not quite so much for talking in Parliament and doing 
nothing, as for holding their tongues out of it and doing some¬ 
thing; we shall pay our ploughman a little more and our lawyer 
a little less and so on; at least we may even now take care that 
whatever work is done shall be fully paid for; and the man who 
does it paid for it, not somebody else.” 32 Ruskin makes his 
fervent appeal for righteousness in respect of payment. Ddi- 
gite Justitiam Qui Judicatis Tetram, (Ye who judge the 
earth give diligent love to justice ). ” 33 He traces all social 
evils and religious errors to “ the pillage of the labourer; t e 
landlord pillages the peasant, the lawyer pillages by prolong g 
personal quarrels with marketable ingenuity the merch. 
by adulterating food stuffs and the robbers by loot^d Ms 

pillage and labourers are also pillaged by taxation as a result 


0f l Pr ° PCr ofYhe ."ert: hlan”' 

Therefore^ Ruskin P^ds for a disciplined education for all. 
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wholesome means of recreation, proper hours of rest and 
living conditions for all, a living wage for all, and amenities 
of life for all. 

As a solution to the problems of labour, Ruskin places the 
following concrete suggestions before the country. “ First— 
that there should be training schools for youth established, at 
Government cost and under Government discipline, over the 
whole country; that every child born in the country should, 
...be permitted to pass through them; and that, in these schools, 
the child should imperatively be taught...the following three 
things :— (a) The laws of health, and the exercises enjoined by 
them;(&) Habits of gentleness and justice; and ( c ) the calling 
by which he is to live.” 36 As pointed out in chapter VI, such 
workshops would provide for youth a complete self-supporting 
system of education and, for the old and destitute, they would 
provide an honourable ‘retreat*. Through proper organisation 
of labour, the worker is made a noble happy human being and 
the best in him is released; class cleavage and class anta¬ 
gonism and the exploitation of the lower classes by the upper 
and the concentration of power in the hands of the latter—the 
maladies of modern industrial system—are done away with. 

Ruskin pleads for the justice of Unto this Last and shows 
how it can be made to prevail under modern conditions. He 
re-iterates “Government and co-operation are in all things the 
Laws of Life; Anarchy and competition the Laws of 
Death. 36 Governments, like individuals, exist by duties and 
responsibilities. A paternal Government implies fraternity. 
“ No government ” , says Ruskin, “ is ultimately strong but in 
proportion to its kindness and justice and nation does not 
strengthen by merely multiplying and diffusing itself.” 37 

The idea of power itself thus gets entirely altered in the 
hands of Ruskin. “ Power is to do good to the people ” and 
“ Wealth, is the possession of the valuable by the valiant, the 
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value of a thing and the valour of its possessor must be esti¬ 
mated together...to be valuable is to avail towards life.” 38 

Ruskin’s investigation into the nature of ‘ wealth % “ bread 
labour ”, “ utility ”, “ wages ”, “ service ” and “ the joy of 
service ” bring him to the same concept of human wholeness 
or, it would be more correct to say that these are the projections 

of this concept. 

6 

There may be much in Ruskin for an economist or an artist 
to repudiate ( and they did repudiate and Ruskin did become 
the centre of attack) but the fundamental principles he stood 


for constitute a precious legacy. 

It is wrong to say that Ruskin left art for sociology or that 

Ruskin, the art critic, is different from Ruskin the political 
economist. Ruskin, the art critic, while offering us a Political 
Economy of art, offered us a Political Economy of wealth on the 
same principles. Assessing the values of life, he built up a 
whole science of social philosophy to fit in with the existing 
frame-work of democratic set up. The unity of his teachings 
has well been brought out by Ruskin himself in his Vers C/avt- 
.... LXXVIII as follows : ‘ Modern Pointers taught the claim 
of all lower nature on the hearts of men; of the rock and wave 
end herb as a part of their necessary spirit life; in all that 
now bid you to do, to dress the earth and keep it I am fulfilling 
what I then began. The Stems of Venice taught the laws 
constructive Art, and the dependence of all human work or 
edifice for its beauty, on the happy life of the workman. 

thes^to'each other, ^ ^Jy^-ib^^ndifi^of peace 
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for low and high, rich and poor in the holding of the first Estate 
under the only Despot God .” 

7 

Ruskin was an exponent of Christian Socialism. His intimate 
connection with F. D. Maurice’s college, a centre of Christian 
Socialism, strengthened this bent of mind. 

Christian Socialism was the inspiration of the middle ages 
and it formed the basis of human conduct then. The dignity 
of bread labour and the sacredness of human personality were 
recognised. Avarice, injustice, cruelty and luxury were de¬ 
nounced. The Christian principle of Fatherhood of God and 
Brotherhood of man was a dominating factor. “ One is your 
Father and all ye are brethren ”, “ Receive him no longer as a 
slave, but above a slave, as a brother beloved ”, such sayings 
guided men in their daily life. Christian ethics supplied a uniform 
standard for the ordering of public and private life, and there 
was no clash between social theory and everyday practice. 

The Benedictine monastery and the order of the Franciscans 
were typical examples of the spirit prevailing then. The medie¬ 
val guilds stood for the sacredness of human toil. The work¬ 
men took pride in their craft. Medieval art was the living 
expression of the same spirit. 

The Church was the Christian commonwealth. Unity was 
achieved, not through a similarity, but through a diversity of 
functions, as in a family. 

The whole body of medieval ethics rested on the conception 
of the divine governance of the world derived from the Bible. 
But this was found wanting when society became confronted 
with new and complex developments. The concept of free¬ 
dom began to take a new shape. Self-interest and brutality 
began to creep in. 

By temperament, training and instinct, Ruskin was drawn 
to the Middle ages. But he realised full well that revivalism was 
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impossible. If the concept of the divine governance of the world 
implies the divine right of people in power to rule as they 
like, the modern man is not likely to accept it. Ruskin, there¬ 
fore, decided to build on the divinity which lies dormant in 
man. This, incidentally, is the true teaching of the Bible. When 
man, through holy communion, is transformed into Christ, bis 
conduct automatically conforms to ethical standards. He 
understands the reciprocal implications between himself and 
his true nature and between himself and the others. He gets 
an insight into himself and the code of ethics he follows is 
voluntarily chosen. This voluntary aspect of his choice and 
action was to Ruskin the significant feature and in this he found 
the key to a whole social evolution. 

8 

Christian Socialism was thus readjusted to suit modern 
conditions. There is an austere simplicity about the way in 
which Ruskin revitalised the medieval faith. Now we can 
understand why Ruskin defined himself as a communist of the 
old school, “reddest of the red ” and said in connection with 
the fall of Louvre—“ Louvre is as much mine as of others...I 
cannot understand the French notion of communism.” 39 
According to Ruskin “ Fors is the best part of three good 
English words—Force, Fortitude and Fortune. Force is the 
power to do good; Fortitude is the power of bearing necessary 
pain or trial, and Fortune, the ordinance of one’s life” 40 . Only 
a wise and strong man with what true vital force there is in 
him can do good . Ruskin defines communism as he de¬ 
fines utility. His idea of communism is an echo of his theories 
on Political Economy of Art and of Wealth, that is to say, of his 

concept of human wholeness. 

Therefore it would not be correct to identify the term commu- 
nism with out pre-conceived notions while we consider Ruskin. 
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Ruskin saw the evils of the capitalistic system and substituted 
the motive of common welfare for the motive of the market. 
He maintained the principles of monarchy, and of hereditary 
ownership of property. Discords and dissensions arise when 
there is the lack of sensibility. Therefore, he could not see eye 
to eye with the socialist, who seeing a strong man oppress 
the weak cries out, ‘ Break the strong man’s arms He would 
on the other hand, “ teach him to use them for better pur¬ 
poses.” 41 Ruskin would concentrate on “ the vital delight ” 
being nurtured in man. 

Ruskin’s warning cry, “ Back to nature ”, has to be under¬ 
stood as an appeal to the natural instinct of man as opposed to 
self-interest. Redemption lies in the restoration of the child¬ 
like mind and not in ceaseless activity after material wealth. 

The kingdom of God is not meat and drink; but righteous¬ 
ness, peace and joy in the Holy Ghost ” ( cf. Romans XIV. 17 ). 
Ruskin defines the word ‘ joy ’ as “ the holy, healthful, and help- 
ul spirit ”, and quotes the Biblical saying, “Whosoever will 
not receive it as a little child shall not enter therein » ( c f St 
Mark X : 14 : 15 ). v ’ * 

9 

iR 7 T he ?T ld ° f St ' Geor S e which was founded by Ruskin in 
7 and for which he contributed generously from his own 

purse was run on the social,Stic lines mentioned a We It 

aimed at establ.shing ideals for every day life a „,l . • I . 

in the individual a sense of responlLdltVllwati h::'^^ 8 

mty as is evident from the motto • “ Fn nA i u ° mmu " 

of the ground and happiness out of ho^ty ^ Zd 

ZtX nd B *' , hi8hest treasure need - b "°™y 

fixed wages, fixed prices and the proper training ’ 

and registration of skilled craftsmen Ruskin r * S J XaaUnatlon 
spirit of Christian socialism. ^ t0 revive the 
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The Guild was intended to strike a blow at the modern 
system of centralisation and specialisation. As J. Edmund 
Harvey puts it “ the Guild of St. George was to be the beginning 
of the transformation of England, it was to inaugurate the family 
farm in which the workers would be craftsmen tilling the ground 
and learning as they tilled and it was to be an example that was 
to be copied and so to spread over the whole land.” 43 The 
home life of a companion of St. George was as carefully 
regulated as his working day; the motto being that “ he shall 
have as good books to read as anybody else and as comfortable 
fireside to sit as anybody else ”, and the children of the settlers 


had an integral system of education. 

« T he organisation of the guild had a flavour of knightly mo¬ 
nastic orders ” about it. Its creed ran as follows : “ I trust 
in the living God, Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and 

Earth and of all things and creatures, visible and invisible, I 

trust in the kindness of His law the Goodness of H.swork 
And I will strive to love Him and to keep H.s law and to see H.s 
work while I live. I trust in the nobleness of human nature, 
in the majesty of its faculties, the fullness of its mercy and the 
joy of its love. I will strive to love my neighbour as myself. 
I will labour with such strength and opportunity as God jpves 
me for my daily bread; and all that my hand finds to do . 

From the start to the finish, Ruskin was a knight errant 

- — h h ' rofir Tisi s rLra“.;ir 

5^ li t •gnificance ; .It is a reassertion of a 
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he made. 



CHAPTER FIVE 

SARVODAYA 


1 


The over-all impression one gets out of a study of the early 

formative influences on Gandhi is their highly ethical nature 

which conditioned the evolution of his mind. In this respect 

he compels comparison with Ruskin. “ The Story of my 

Experiments with Truth” by Gandhi contains his autobio¬ 
graphy. 


The principal tenet of Vaishnavism, that Love more than 
mtelligence is the road leading to self-realisation*, which 
andhi had imbibed from his Vaishnavitc family blossomed 
into aiConviction that “ Love never claims but gives .”2 Gandhi 
found this lesson best illustrated in the Ramayana. Gandhi’s 
concept of love began to widen. 

Tim t he surrender of the ego was vital to the discipline 
of the tnind was a lesson he learnt from his mother and Gandhi 
became an apostle of morality. He began to regard every 
human action as a striving to put himself into right relation with 

Love m aCti ° n bCCamC “ “Experiment with Truth - 

hself rK K m trU ' h Snd truth be e™ to embrace within 

rtth “ T tvemf beaUty ° f , TrUth thrOU8h ^ 

Within itself love, morality.^nd" Ahiml ^ “ enC ° m P ass ' d 
is ^ «— 

love a living ford in o„ T *“ “ ™ k ' n S the P™eiple of 
the significance of morality? 7 "* 0 " ^ ^ b ° th em P hasise 
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With such ideas rooted in his mind, Gandhi, the lover of 
Truth, went to England in 1888 to study for the bar. Parti¬ 
cularly, in the second year of his stay there, he developed “a 
deepening insight ” into the religious books of the east and the 
west and the interest in such books he retained to the last. 

To make a comparative study of these books and to seek 
unity in them became a habit with Gandhi. He records with 
deep gratitude the Christian and Theosophical influences which 
came to him through books and personal contacts. He speci¬ 
ally mentions Sir Edwin Arnold’s translation of The Gita , 
and the verses in the second chapter, 


“ If one 

Ponders on objects of the sense, there springs 
Attraction; from attraction grows desire. 
Desire flames to fierce passion, passion breeds 
Recklessness; then the memory—all betrayed 
Lets noble purpose go, and saps the mind 
Till purpose, mind, and man are all 

undone ” 4 


Though he had an occasion to listen to the reading of the 
Gita at home, yet the profound nature of its truth had not 

dawned on him then. 

Now followed the reading of The Tight of Ash by Edwin 
Arnold, Key to Theosophy by Madame Blavatsky, H- I beeame 
a Theosophist by Mrs. Annie Besant, and books on Christianity, 

Islam and Hinduism. 

Referring to The New Testament, which he happened to reac 

at this time! Gandhi makes special mention about the Servo, 

on the Mount which went straight into his heart. Th > 

■■ But I say unto you, that ye resist not evil; but whosoever shall 
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smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also...” 
delighted him beyond measure. Trained along lines of Truth 
and Ahimsa he could read into the gospel of non-resistance 
unto evil the supreme beauty of the Anasaktiyoga, which he re¬ 
fers to as the greatest soul-force. 

Gandhi explains what he means by this mental state : 
“ Where there is no desire for fruit, there is no temptation for 
untruth or Himsa; take any instance of untruth or violence, it 
will be found that at its back was the desire for the cherished 
end. The prerequisite for the spirit of detachment is therefore 
truth and non-violence. A selfless man has necessarily to prac¬ 
tice non-violence in order to attain the state of selflessness.” 8 


Gandhi saw in the redemptive suffering of Christianity the 
essence of the Anasaktiyoga. He could easily discern the unity 
of thought underlying The Bible , The Gita , The Koran , The Tight 
of Asia, The Kingdom of God is within you and Heroes and Hero- 
Worship. His mind became the confluence of the two mighty 
streams of thought of the east and the west which alike assert 
with matchless power and beauty the distinctive way of life 
which is similar in nature. The two streams merged and 
formed the mighty current of the soul force which, while 
liberating the individual, could liberate others. The habit 
of putting into practice whatever appealed to him had already 
been fostered in Gandhi. And conversely, by doing what he 
knew, perception was converted into character. Selfless 


service for the betterment of community in terms of “ Love 
that never claims but gives ” became a self imposed task and 
it implied a course of inner and outer discipline. Gandhi con¬ 
sidered no degree of attainment too high and no opportunity 
for excellence too insignificant for himself and for others 
Obstacles he considered as acid tests and they strengthened 

hts conviction in the new way of life. Satjagraba stood for this 
new way of life. 
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It is on the lines mentioned above that we have to study 
Gandhi’s activities in South Africa and India. Service became 
his religion. He showed that for a person imbued with a 
spirit of service, the scope was unlimited. By organising the 
Natal Indian Congress in 1894 to get the unjust tax on inden¬ 
tured Indians reduced, by undergoing training in a hospital 
in the art of nursing, by joining the Volunteer Ambulance Corps 
during the Boer War ( 1899 ), by starting The Indian Opinion 
( 1903 ), by rendering service at the time of the Black Plague 
in Johannesburg soon after, by solving disputes through 
arbitration, he served the cause of the community. In the first 
place, his aim was ‘to touch the springs of people in thought 
and action ’ 7 and to awaken in them a sense of their dignity so 


that they may redeem themselves. For himself, this was a course 
of spiritual discipline and self-realisation. Whenever oppor¬ 
tunity arose he gave practical demonstration of non-violence. 
When he was ‘lynched’ for example in Durban (1896) he refused 
to prosecute his assailants with the result the Europeans in 
Durban were ashamed of their conduct and the prestige of the 
Indian community went up. Earlier in his tussle with 
power, ’ in Johannesburg he had learnt by introspection that 
“ it is quite proper to resist and attack a system but to resist 
and attack its author is tantamount to resisting and attacking 
oneself. To slight a single individual is to slight those 
divine powers within us which are infinite.” 8 To realise the 
divinity in others, one has to curb one’s ego. In his private life 
Gandhi remained scrupulously honest and clean an impose 
upon himself more and more discipline. 

It was such a mind dynamic in nature, rich in experience 
and with a conviction of its own that Gandhi brought o 
upon Raskin’s Unto This Utst in 1904. Here at last he foun 
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“the blueprint for what he most wished to do.” 9 Phoenix was 
the first deliberate experiment in Sarvodaya. 

The concept of human wholeness began to take a Protean 
shape. The process of the growth of the Sarvodaya ideal was 
a continuous one; the Satyagraha movements conducted by 
Gandhi in South Africa and India are landmarks in its growth. 
Gandhi’s life became a saga of selfless service. 

The Passive Resistance movement begun in 1906 in Trans¬ 
vaal demonstrated the beauty and efficacy of Satyagraha. “ Sat 
means Truth; agraha firmness. Satyagraha means holding on 
to Truth, hence truth-force... Pursuit of Truth does not 
admit violence ”w “The force that is born of Truth ( Love ) is 
non-violence.” The term Satyagraba was specially coined by 
Gandhi to differentiate it from the Passive Resistance move¬ 
ment conducted in other places. Satyagraha implies “the total 
eschewing of physical force, of hatred, of harassing the adver¬ 
sary, preparedness for any kind of suffering, the belief in one’s 

PUrificati ° n punting to redemptive 


The torch once lit, illuminated every sphere of human 

hfth^f f POlmCal fie ‘ d U COnsisted in opposing error 

Un,USt laW$ and Un * ust behaviour; and in the 
moral field it consisted in the course of physical and spiritual 

discipline. The result is -the wrong doer wearies of wrong 

“ cofv«ed e h SenCe ° f resistance ” U a " d what is more he U 
converted by its persuasive appeal to his head and heart ”» 

ft, ™ U ? VIeWS ° n the Duf y of Civil Disobedience which 

n^n" m 1907 “ SCd ** — ‘»eory £ 


Thoreau had drawn his ethics of Civil Disnb^i r 

the perennial sources of Omistian e %7o “r" G ^“ d T 
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ed that reform was a matter of the mind, the institution of 
slavery was wrong, “ injustice was to be resisted ” and it was to 
be a passive resistance and “ under a government which im¬ 
prisons any unjustly the true place for a just man is a prison, 
Gandhi found that his ideas chimed with Thoreau’s. But he 
would go a step further by clarifying the means as non-violence 
amounting to redemptive suffering. “The quest of Truth 
involves Tapas—self-suffering even unto death. There can 

be no place in it for even a trace of self-interest. Without 
Ahimsa it is not possible to seek and find truth”. “Ahimsa and 
Truth are so intertwined that it is practically impossible to 

disentangle and separate them.” 16 

The Satyagraha movements that followed are a vindication 

of the new way that Gandhi sought to liberate humanity. 

4 


The first point that strikes us when we study the Satyagraha 
movements that Gandhi led from time to time is the consistency 
of his approach. Everywhere he made an inumate study of the 
problems*and everywhere he found that the root cause. was 

the brute-force. For this, a course of d.sctphne £ 

and the people had to redeem themselves. Jh'Proems 
be a voluntary and non-violent one because the means 

‘“Crlnsvaal Satyagraha was a puri 

a struggle between the soul-force ° an unar ^ Governm cnt 

community and the brute-force of a pow„ ^ Q f fiie . 

machinery. of redeeming itself at all 

The community set nbcii 
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costs. It became a mass movement. Its response was spon¬ 
taneous and unprecedented and its course of action non-violent. 
The movement showed that ‘ Satyagraha’ was a force lying 
dormant in man, it was irresistible; it could raise and unite 
people and regenerate in them a sense of individual and social 
duty. 

Champaran Satyagraha ( 1917 ) the first of its kind to be tried 
on Indian soil and conducted by Gandhi himself, was also fun¬ 
damentally an experiment to bring about a renovation in the 
minds of the people in Champaran. And it turned out to be 
an experiment in “ Truth and Ahimsa.” 18 

In Kheda (1918) Satyagraha indicated an awakening among 
the peasants of Gujarat and it brought the educated people into 
close contact with the lives of the tillers of the soil. The soul- 
force took the form of joyous fellow-ship. 

The Ahmedabad Satyagraha ( 1918 ) succeeded in touching the 
hearts of the mill-owners and in evolving in them a sense of 
responsibility. The sacredness of the word “ Trusteeship ” 
was brought home into their minds. 

“ Bravery of the soul is open for us. I am engaged in 
evoking this bravery.” 19 These words of Gandhi contain 
in a nutshell what the Swara) Movement in India begun in 1919, 
stood for. The struggle between the soul-force of an unarmed, 
exploited subject nation on the one hand, and the powerful 
brute-force of a mighty empire on the other, took epic propor¬ 
tions and the movement became an experiment in liberation 
in the true sense of the word. The spontaneous upsurge of 
the masses, and their spirit of sacrifice showed that the object 
of their efforts was something higher than mere national 
liberation. Satyagraha proved to be the lever to raise and re¬ 
generate humanity through soul-force. The movement be¬ 
came a living religion. It was the manifestation of “ an urge to 
live a life in consonance with the evolutionary force that goes to 
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build life, promote it, expand it, and express it in various pro¬ 
ductive and creative activities.” 20 

The new way of life was tested and found valid to be adopted 
in all spheres of human activity; it demonstrated the art of 
living. 


Another point brought home to us is that these movements 
had nothing to do with set rules and systems. They did not 
take any stereo-typed shape. Neither were they confined to a 
particular country, place or time. They invariably denote the 
elastic and universal nature of Satyagraba. They also denote 
that an insight into a situation is necessary, which involves an 
insight into one-self. In such a case, the life of all things be¬ 
comes “ the eddying of one’s living soul”. 21 For this detach¬ 
ment or as Gandhi puts it, Anasakti Yoga is necessary. 
Yoga implies unification. Through deep and consistent 
contemplation disjointed ideas are unified. In discovering the 
life of all things, Gandhi discovered himself. 

Gandhi’s study of man in relation to what is latent in him, 
in relation to society, and in relation to God made him realise 
their close kinship. Identification with one appetite or another 
for example, economic or sensual, isolates one from one’s true 
nature, from one another, and from God. Gandhi consisdcred 
every experience as an experiment with Truth; that is to say, a 
striving to put himself into right relationship with God. Lite 
is dynamic; its problems are not static. Satyagraba took a 


Protean shape. 

There is a compelling note about the Satyagraba movements 
that is almost awe-inspiring. The spirit of sacrifice, or we -nay 
call it renunciation, emerges from within. Th. S< is what t 
Gita teaches us and this is what Christ taught us Bearing 
cross’ means this Tapasya, Anasakti. This f-darn^ 
lesson of the Gita, which is identical with the lesson taught by 
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Christ, was exemplified through the Satyagraba movements. 
Gandhi like Ruskin, discovered, rediscovered the way. 

5 

The qualifications prescribed by Gandhi for Sarvodaya 
workers, like those prescribed by Ruskin for the members of 
the Guild of St. George imply a course of spiritual discipline. 
A Sarvodaya worker must have “ a living faith in God...faith in 
the inherent goodness of human nature...in Truth and Non¬ 
violence, and in a life of service. ” He should be ‘ an embodi¬ 
ment of humility.” 22 


6 

Gandhi became the exponent of the Sarvodaya way in 
every field of human activity. 

According to him, “ the entire gamut of man’s activities 
constitutes an indivisible whole. We cannot divide social 
economic, political and purely religious work into water-tight 
compartments.” 23 

As regards Economics, Gandhi, like Ruskin, defines wealth 
and the means thereof in terms of life and human felicity. 
“Love is Life...Love never claims, it ever gives. Love ever 
suffers, never resents, never revenges itself. ” Truth and Love 
are therefore, the complete sacrifice. 2 * “Bread labour being 
the highest form of sacrifice ”, is non-violence. It curbs one 
of one’s ego and paves the way for human fellowship. “Obe¬ 
dience to the law of bread labour will bring about a silent 
revolution in the structure of society ” because men will live 
by “ mutual service.”** Bread labour purges man of his 
inordinate desire and leads to the minimising of his wants 
The development of total personality is envisaged through 
Truth and Non-violence. Since the egoistic craving for po- 
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ssessioa is an impediment to spiritual realisation, non-posses¬ 
sion is the key to progress. Like Thoreau, Gandhi pleads 
for the economic self-sufficiency and contentment brought 
about by the minimising of wants. A multiplication of 
wants would cause great discontent and result in the concen¬ 
tration of power in a few hands leading ultimately to 
violence. It would not solve the problem of unemployment 
and trade fluctuation. 

In mass production Gandhi sees the exploitation of the 
poor, hence violence. Production and distribution become 
automatically regulated when the principle of plain living and 
high thinking is followed. 

Machinery means capital and the development of such an 
economy would cause violence in a poor country like India. 
Gandhi holds the use of machinery as lawful only if it subserves 


“ the interests of all.” 16 

Promotion of Hindu-Muslim unity, Khadi service, Village 
service and Harijan service—are all rendered in terms of non¬ 
violence. The inner ties of home are real and fundamental 
and they can be made to prevail in every sphere of human 
activity. The least dislocation causes pain and leads, to vio¬ 
lence. “ All life is one.” There should be “ Samayoga.”' 7 
True economics is the economics of justice; it. should 
promote the good of all equally. In “ Trusteeship Gandhi 
finds the solution for all labour problems—a just wage,“economic 
equality, ” “equitable distributions,” and “equal opportunities 
in other words, social justice. Gandhi takes into account the 
possibilities of human personalities in human environment. 
He builds his economy on the lines of justice as Proudhon 
does. Regarding all property as Copal's (Gopal means^h p 
herd ) 28 and our own relation to it as that of a Trustee he makes 
an improvement on the House-law of Ruskin in the hght of 
ylnasakti. 
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7 

Gandhi’s concept of the state is derived from his theory 
that “ There is no God except the soul in its integrity.” 20 Con¬ 
sequently, he draws no line between public morality and private 
morality. The state also is bound by law : what is valid for the 
individual is valid for the state. Everywhere the insistence 
is made on “a living forth in God and hence moral and social 
elevation ” and “ what is true of a nation is true of the whole 
human family.” 30 Precept and practice should go together. 
It is on the above lines that Gandhi defines what he means 
by non-violent socialism. “ Socialism and communism of the 
West, ” he says, “are based on certain conceptions which arc 
fundamentally different from ours—one such conception is their 
belief in the essential selfishness of human nature. I do not sub¬ 
scribe to it for I know that the essential difference between man 
and the brute is that the former can respond to the call of the 
spirit in him.” 31 In Gandhian politics the individual is the one 
supreme consideration and Gandhi looks upon an increase in 
the power of the State with the greatest fear “because although 
while apparently doing good by minimising exploitation, it docs 
the greatest harm to mankind by destroying individuality which 
lies at the root of all progress.” 32 “My socialism is even unto this 
last.” This concept of social Justice is not new to India. “ It 
is explicit in the first verse of the Isbopanisbad. ’ ,33 

God is Truth. “ When once this stage in the pilgrim’s 
progress is reached, all other types of correct living will come 
without effort and obedience to them will be instinctive.”^ 


8 

By natural endowments, training and habit of mind, Gandhi 
was drawn towards the past and he found in the India of the 
past, the way of life that he cherished. In Ram-Rajya of old 
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he found his ideal best exemplified, the ideal of simplicity, self- 
sufficiency, bread labour, plain living and high thinking, of service 
and justice. Sovereignty of the people was based on “ pure 
moral authority” and “justice was meted out to the last person .” 35 
In one way or other self-integration was aimed at. The four 
Ashramas beginning with Brahmacharya -stood for a course 
of self-integration. 

There is much in common between the spirit of the India of 
the past and that of Christendom of the middle ages. The 
oriental mind of Gandhi got enriched by his contact with the 
West and the spirit of the past emerged as soul-force based on 
Truth and non-violence and this is the Sarvodaya way. 



CHAPTER SIX 


EDUCATION 

% 

1 


“ Within the human heart ”, says Ruskin, “ there is always 
an instinct for all its duties—an instinct which you cannot 
quench, but only warp and corrupt if you withdraw it from 
its true purpose ; as there is the intense instinct of love which 
rightly disciplined maintains all the sanctities of life and mis¬ 
directed undermines them. ” l 


Gandhi voices forth a similar idea in these words, “ one 
realises the bond of duty because there is bond of love and 
this results from the culture of emotions through education .” 2 

Education is the discipline of the inherent instincts. While 
Gandhi uses the term “ Non-violence ” for the fullness of love 
Ruskin uses the term “ sensation ” or “passion”, and says’ 
being human creatures, i, is good for us : nay, we are only 
human in so far as we are sensitive, and our honour is precisely 
m proportion to our passion.”* Ruskin and Gandhi give 

gram a mes.‘ mPOrtan “ *° edUCati ° n in ' heir Constru «ion pro- 

Like Rousseau, they take into account the child’s essential 
nature and insist that education must begin with the“ 

Gandhi s words to Madame Montessori are significant. “ You 
have very truly remarked that if we are to reach real peace in 
this world, we shall have to begin with the children Iflev 

T:;z:z7u™T*r ir to 
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‘‘Back to nature ” was Rousseau’s cry but he would segregate 
his Emile from his parents and society and have him educated 
in contact with nature and by an ideal teacher, “for education 
finds its purpose, its process, its means within the child mind and 
the child experience, ” and “ while God makes all thirgs good, 
man meddles with them and they become evil .” 5 

Ruskin saw too well from his own personal experience, and 
Gandhi knew by experiments, that positive harm is done to 
the child by segregation. 


Imbued with the sense of the sacredness of home and home 
ties, Ruskin and Gandhi look upon the home as the training 
ground for the wider social life and their aim is the widening 
of the range of these home ties so as to cover all spheres of 
human activity. Describing home as the place of peace 
( Ruskin himself was reared in the quietest of homes and he 
acknowledges his debt to the secure ways of life he learnt 
there ), the shelter not only “from all injury but from all terror,” 
where the Fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man are 
made living principles, Ruskin regards individual taste, national 
character and every thing that arises from national character, 
as reflections of home life. Pure national faith and domestic 
virtue go together. Gandhi stresses the educative influence 
of the home. “There is no school equal to a decent home and no 
teachers equal to honest parents .” 6 Both attach a great 
importance to the education of the boys as well as of the 
girls In Queen's Gardens in Sesame and Lilies, Ruskin ea s 
with the woman’s place in home and society and lays down 
the principles which should govern her educat.on . She 

thought of as the “ bread g.ver ”, “ compamon . *■£ 

man and her education in terms of the nurturing of the vita 
, v* c of delight” so that she may become the embodiment 
of compassion. Gandhi seeks the liberation of woman through 
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inner discipline brought about through education, which he 
defines as Truth and Ahimsa. “ Ahimsa means infinite love 
which again means infinite capacity for suffering and the woman, 
the mother of man, possesses it in the highest degree, nay, she 
is the incarnation of Ahimsa .” 7 Therefore Gandhi hopes that 
she will be the unquestioned leader in human evolution and 

teach the art of peace to the warring world thirsting for that 
nectar .” 8 

Education will eliminate war and make men true citizens of 

the world.Gandhi mentions that the ideal of citizenship is implicit 

in his scheme of education and points out that one lives by 

duties and resposibilities. This is true of the individual as 

well as of the state. The state has a responsibility to fulfil, it 

should create noble conditions of life for the individual and 

the latter has his own responsibility to serve the community. 

The motive of self-interest is thereby substituted by that of 
service. 


Gandhi's speech at the Bangalore Science Institute is 
significant. “All these huge laboratories and the electrical 
apparatus you see here are due to the labour of millions. If 
you realise your responsibility to tender them, villagers, an 
account you will see that there is another side to these appoint- 
ments. You will then find not a little but a big corner in your 
hearts for them, and if you will keep it in a good nice condi- 
lon, you will utilise your knowledge for the benefit of the 
millions on whose labour your education depends.’'" Obliga. 

Now the": t™ S “ “ P ° lnt — d b >' R-k.n also. 8 
Now the question arises as to how the elucid'itmo r 

best in the child for his community life is to be effected ° TW* 

brings us to the vital aspect of educational theory e ' inte ^ 

education through craftsmanship Craftsm.n S ' gfal 

‘O Ruskin “i, implies discipU 
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Ruskin upholds the theory that the whole virtue of 
the craftsman lies in his skill and in his being good. 
“Under the term 4 skill’ I mean to include the united force 
of experience, intellect and passion in their operation on manual 
labour : and under the term 4 passion to include the entire 
range and agency of the moral feeling .” 10 Behind every kind 
of work, Ruskin sees the worker’s personality in 4 operation. ’ 
The mind of the worker and the quality of the output of 
his work are interconnected. This is what the economists of 
his time could not perceive. Therefore, in his comprehens.ve 
scheme of education, Ruskin includes “ manufactories and 
workshops, for the production and sale of every 
of life and for the exerc.se of every useful art In h.s 
scheme for the St. George Gu.ld settlers, pabular attention 
is paid to the development of the shaping faculty. The 
boys shall be challenged to cut and fit together the prettiest d 

handiest — Sai^r ohse^ 

in the training 

of humanToul in the pursuit and practice of virtue alone will 
* f tVip mind ” 14 and in his scheme he gives 

graha Ashram. A J for whose training 

all round development to the bo } s a vocational 

I -s directly — 

traimng for nearl> e g vocations were digging, 

two hours of book "f'^' simple carpentry and 
cooking, sca v =ngm g , s» n ^ ^ cxperiments was evolved 
messenger work. 

.the Wardha scheme. 
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In craftsmanship both Ruskin and Gandhi see immense 
possibilities. In the first place it is an integral education. For, 
the head and the hand, the mind and the eye, are brought together 
for their respective benefit and for the benefit of the whole man. 
In Gandhi’s opinion, “ Those who do not train their hands 
lack ‘ music ’ in their lives. All their faculties arc not trained. 
The brain gets weary of mere words. ” 18 Through craftsman¬ 
ship, the divorce between thinking and doing, a banc of a purely 
literary education, is done away with. The habit of putting 
theory into practice stands the child in good stead throughout 
his life and he becomes a self-reliant member of society 
depending on his own resources. Through craft, the close 
relationship between the child and his environment is 
established and the child becomes an earning member. “ Fixed 
wages determinable every year should be given to the 
unemployed girls and boys undergoing training in school. ” 17 
Ruskin would thus make them self-supporting. Gandhi would 
make even schools self-supporting through craftsmanship, 
his main reason being to avoid ‘ violence for, in a poor 
country like India, to maintain education, the state may have 
to resort to taxation which is a form of violence. 


The child engaged in manual work with others lives in 
an atmosphere of co-operation and self-respect. He takes delight 
in his work. This goes a long way to obliterate class distinctions. 
The motive of work is not self-interest. The commonwealth 
ideal slowly takes shape in the mind of the child ; Gandhi would 
call it a preparation for the non-violent state. 


Through craftsmanship vocational training can be given 
‘‘ m the calling by which the child is to live .” 18 The child 
is thought of in terms of his essential relationship with his 
environment and of his fulfilling his destiny as a member of 
sodc'y I„ Stones of Venue (iii, App, 7 ) Ruskin states that the 
three things that should be borne in mind in regard to the 
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child’s education are ( 1 ) where he is ( 2 ) where he is going ( 3 ) 
what he had best do under those circumstances. These points 
are stressed by Dewey also. Gandhi always has in view the 
rural environment peculiar to India. So he calls Basic Education 
“ a Rural National Education through village handicrafts ” 19 
and says “ It links the children to all that is best and lasting in 
India. It develops both body and mind and keeps the child 
rooted to the soil with a glorious vision of the future .” 20 

Ruskin and Gandhi always have in their minds the psycholo¬ 
gical aspects of the child, his social environment and his mission 
in life. As education is to draw out the best in the child and 
thereby prepare him for community life, Ruskin and Gandhi 
are opposed to the mechanical ways of instructing the youth. 
The method they put forward is one of attacking problems. 
Gandhi clarifies this point, “ Every handicraft has to be taught 
not merely mechanically, as is done today, but scientifically. 
The child should know the why and wherefore of every process. 
A carpenter teaches me carpentry. I shall learn it mechanically 
from him. But if the same thing is taught me by one who has 
taken a scientific training in carpentry he will stimulate my 
intellect too. Not only shall I then have become an expert 
carpenter but also an engineer. For the expert will have taught 
me mathematics and also told me the difference between various 
kinds of timber, and the place where they come from, giving 
me thus a knowledge of geography and also a little knowledge 
of agriculture. And the expert will have taught me to draw 
models of my tools, giving me a knowledge of elementary 
geometry and arithmetic.” 21 Thus a coordination of subjects 
is effected and knowledge is unified. 

Basic education is treated as a science. “Just as a biologist, 
must learn many other sciences besides biology, the Basic 
education takes us into interminable channels of learning. There 
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i s no limit to the possibilities of knowledge that can be imparted 
through this medium.” Basic education is liberal education. 

The scheme I wish to place before you today is not the teaching 
of some handicrafts side by side with the so called liberal 
education. ” 22 

Both Ruskin and Gandhi were conscientious teachers who 

lived a clean and strenuous life and put into practice what they 

believed in. Ruskin’s experiments in the Working Men’s 

College, in Bembridge, and in connection with St. George’s 

Guild and Gandhi’s in Phoenix, Tolstoy Farm, and Wardha arc 
significant. 

An exhaustive study of Ruskin’s and Gandhi’s educational 
theories is beyond our scope. From the brief survey that we 

ave made, it is clear that their approach is naturalistic, idealistic 
and pragmatic. 


As edition"'*, Ruskin and Gandhi compel comparison 
v th Plato. A true doctor of the mind, Plato diagnosed the 
disease which bred conflicts and turmoils in society and found 
its cure in elucidating the virtue inherent in the soul of man 
H e understood that one should begin with the child. 

Plato lays down a carefully thought out scheme of education 
ting the self-sufficient state he envisages. First of all he 

r",-" 8 , *= ** justice residing in the huLln 

heart and this he would « tend and nurture, shape and model 

V a proper system of education.”” He attaches'^ the greatest 
mportance to the training of the young and is opposed® to the 

.hat £ZT miBd - he 

n ot B f : r y so d :rr,t e t ~ * 

endowments promise to make him :ed ch,ld whose natural 

atate. WhUe conceding Jt *e tlk " T 8 ““ di “-" 
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vide the same type of education for the ruling class and the 
class fit to be ruled. Education for the ruling class would there¬ 
fore not mean training in the productive labour of the artisan 
but that physical training which will make the mind “ sharper 
and receptive of beauty. ” He would give, primary importance 
to music and secondary place to gymnastics. The ruling classes 
receive education for power, and as a safeguard certain restraints 
are imposed on them, such as non-possession of property, 
non-pursuit of economic interests, renouncement of private 
affections. 

But the ideal of Ruskin and Gandhi is elastic and mobile 
since education is meant for all. Under this, every one becomes 
a perfect entity and is able to adjust to his or her environment 
spontaneously. There is the justice of Unto this Last ; every 
one earning the penny, e.g., ‘maintenance’ and ‘self-realisa¬ 
tion.’ 

When Ruskin says, “the entire object of true education is 
to make one not merely do the right things, but enjoy the right 
thing—not merely industrious, but to love industry—not merely 
learned, but to love knowledge—not merely just, but to hunger 
and thirst after justice, ” 24 he is maintaining a truly Platonic 
doctrine which coincides with the justice of Unto this Last. 

2 

“ The more I think of it, ” said Ruskin, “ I find this con¬ 
clusion more impressed upon me that the greatest thing a ,iun ’ a ” 
soul ever does in his world is to see something and tc w 
itsaw in a plain way-To see clearly, is poetry, prophecy . 

In Ruskin and Gandhi is heard the prophetic voice not o 
one who foretold the exact shape of things to come but o one 
who had a firm grasp of the eternal values shaping them, ot 
strove to drive home into the minds of the people their two¬ 
fold conviction that the shifting of the centre of gravity from 
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time to time in accordance with the accidentals leads man along 
a blind alley and creates in him a sense of up-rootedness, 
whereas the transcendental concept of human wholeness, sugges¬ 
tive of the divinity in man, is valid for all time and place. These 
two lonely pilgrims far ahead of their times remained true to 
their inner vision and their pilgrimage has not been in vain. 
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